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THE MONIST 



WHEELER'S HUNDREDTH-CENTURY PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

OCCASIONALLY a writer, unversed in academic for- 
mulas, arises from the rank and file of men to chal- 
lenge the truth of our most cherished creeds and combat 
tenets that bear the sanction of armies of sages. Jacob 
Boehme, the "Shoemaker Philosopher," despite his lack of 
scholastic training, deemed his inspiration commanding 
and potent. Flashes of light that to him could have no 
other source than the Urgrund of Eternal Verities broke 
in upon his soul. Their illuminations must be reported to 
the world or his charisma would fail, and God's purposes 
be thwarted. 

Such, too, though with a different attitude toward the 
traditional God-conception, was the propagandic spirit of 
the late Dr. Charles K. Wheeler, author of the Hundredth 
Century Philosophy series. 1 His earlier works, at least, 
contain a thoughtful message to the philosophic investi- 
gator. The problems presented were mainly fundamental, 
and their treatment commendably original. His ontology 
is radically at variance with prevailing systems, and in 
his psychology many startling propositions appear. 

The author's unfortunate idiosyncrasies of expression 
must prove a barrier to popularity until some patient inter- 
preter recasts the English into forms more conventional, 

1 Published by Mrs. C. A. B. Wheeler, 330 Massachusetts Ave., Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 
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and more readily intelligible. The fault lies not in a novel 
nomenclature, but in the use of unwonted and unwarranted 
grammatical forms, compelling the suggestion that some 
type of aphasia worked havoc amid the subtle play and 
trenchant piercings of an intellect otherwise endowed with 
analytic powers of a high order. It is to be regretted also 
that the author indulged so freely in an undignified pas- 
quinade in his final volume : A Critique of Pure Kant. 

But his work deserves attention for its unique methods 
of attack upon the Kantian metaphysics, whatever value 
may be assigned to his interpretation of the tenets of the 
Konigsberg sage. The Ontological Realism which our 
author submits as a substitute for all academic philosophies 
based upon idealistic epistemologies as presented by the 
triumvirate, Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, merits in- 
vestigation also, as it presents many interesting features. 

But despite the iconoclasm and revolutionary boldness 
of Wheeler's intellectual ventures, his work has, as yet, 
won but little attention from philosophic inquirers. This 
neglect results, no doubt, in large measure from what the 
Westminster Review terms "a style excruciatingly tortuous 
and obscure." Nevertheless the Review finds "much that 
deserves serious attention, and which it would be difficult 
to refute." "The author," says the reviewer, referring to 
Wheeler's Critique of Pure Kant, "often speaks out — we 
wish we could say always in plain English — what many 
students must have thought." 

In common with all reformers and idol-breakers, 
Wheeler regarded his affirmations final and abiding. But 
finding in his latter days that the world paid little heed to 
his revelations, he exclaimed, with the pathos of a hope 
deferred, "Some far day I will be rediscovered as was the 
revealer of Mendle's Law." But his importunate desire 
for recognition seems doomed, at least for a time. 

Boston papers, recording his death, quoted a line origin- 
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ally written on the death of Bayard Taylor, "Dead he lay 
amid his books," for in his casket was placed a set of the 
volumes he had written, and pine-branches were strewn 
upon his coffin "as fitting emblem of a long and fruitful 
life," for Wheeler's learning had long been recognized, 
and his work as a lecturer had often given inspiration to 
Boston's intellectual circles. Besides, he had for years 
served the city officially as Assistant Physician. His story 
is that of many a passionately earnest seeker after Truth, 
and his confidence in his conclusions is echoed in the some- 
what presumptious, or, perhaps, despairing title that iden- 
tified his speculative volumes: The Hundredth Century 
Philosophy. 

But let us learn somewhat of the thinker who assigned 
to the basis of all academic systems of philosophy no more 
substantial a value than that of an evolutionary and tran- 
sient product, and who denied the primacy and transcend- 
ency of mind and consciousness, designating them as de- 
generate forms of a Primordial Mental, even as is matter 
also. Let us consider the dialectic processes by which our 
author essays to prove the invalidity of our most intimate 
and persistent concept, that of our being conscious and self- 
conscious egos. Let us learn why he refuses to subsume 
sensibility and memory under the category of mental attri- 
butes, and how he argues that all conviction of truth, 
whether in mathematics or in morals, reaches back into 
sensuous experience, and even into the mechanicality of that 
experience, for its source. And let us trace briefly the argu- 
ments through which are challenged all ontologies that 
deny the existence of an outside world absolute and identify 
all its manifestations with mental experience. For these 
and other theorems quite as startling constitute the con- 
tributions Wheeler has offered to the thinkers of the world. 

The most fundamental of his postulates is that mind 
and consciousness are not ultimate entities, but the after- 
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math of a Primordial Mental of wholly different character, 
and of which matter is, perhaps, a basic manifestation. 
This Primordial Mental, and not its by-product, human 
reason, is the only "substance" that can properly serve as 
a basis of knowledge, even though that reason be assumed 
to find its validity in transcendental realms, as the root of 
Yggdrasil was fabled to pierce the mystic kingdom of Hela, 
and draw its sustenance thence. 

While products of no state of the physical of which we 
yet have any knowledge, mind and consciousness will 
nevertheless be explained eventually in terms interchange- 
able with definitions of the material; for matter, being of 
a nature self-existent, must be esteemed of a higher grade 
of being than are the dependent existents, life, mind, and 
consciousness, in the media of which thought revels with 
such assumed superiority. 

"Whether consciousness is limited to the brain and 
nervous tissue of animal life, or whether not, no one knows, 
or is ever likely to know, with the probabilities, however, 
that it is not. But consciousness, whether obtaining out- 
side animal life, or only inside, results from an event logic- 
ally and historically anticipating it, and is, therefore, in 
any case, itself nothing aboriginal, nothing primary, but 
is an evolutional product lamentably restricted in function." 
But the Primordial Mental is both soul and body of the 
universe, for matter is the mental in statu quo, perhaps a 
permanent, normal manifestation of the Absolute Reality, 
as indeed was posited millenniums ago by the Vedantists 
in their creeds of Prana. 

Upon the modes of the activity of this substantive en- 
tity depends the character of all human mentality. These 
protean manifestations, however, present no clue to the 
ultimate nature of the substratum. A ball or cube whirled 
rapidly yields to the eye the phenomenon of a stable circle 
from which no inference could be adduced of the revolving 
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object producing the delusion. Matter can be cognized only 
through, or in the phases of, its activities, and our inter- 
pretations of these phenomena are perhaps as erroneous 
as is the sense of the ring produced by the revolving ball. 
Nevertheless, these interpretations serve our uses; for the 
whole nexus of our interrelations with the manifest uni- 
verse involves the application of these interpretations. 

The ultimate is, therefore, to us only the activity of the 
Absolute. Mind itself is an activity. Introspection reveals 
nothing more than the acts of perceiving, feeling, conceiv- 
ing, etc. Of what these acts are the manifestations we 
possess no faculties for discerning. "Can a thing in mo- 
tion," asks Wheeler, "be the motion of that in motion? 
Can the ball itself be what is only the motion of the ball? 
Is there identity of nature between the clock which goes 
and the going of the clock ? . . . . How then shall that which 
is active be itself mind, if what is its activity be mind ?" 

We cannot reason back from the finite to the uncondi- 
tioned infinite forms of mind. Analogies are conceivable 
and inviting, but not proofs. "It is absolutely unthinkable," 
says Wheeler, "that the infinite shrunken to finite should 
not suffer a jolt in the transition that constitutionally must 
radically alter it as well as circumscribe it." 

Wheeler's demonstration of his postulate that conscious 
mind is but a by-product is presented in the following quo- 
tation : "Modern science informs us that visual light is due 
to the impact of ether-vibrations on eye and brain. Vibra- 
tions are something mechanical. So that visual light is due 
to the impact of something mechanical on something. But 
science, again, informs us that to a change, itself something 
mechanical, of the wave-lengths and of the frequency of 
their impact (also something mechanical) is due a change 
of consciousness, that is to say, of its content, from a con- 
sciousness, say of red, to a consciousness of blue, green, or 
other color. But now, if to a change of the mechanical 
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making the impact, is due a change of consciousness, that 
is, of its content, then, prima facie, to the mechanical minus 
the change, that is, to the mechanical in statu quo, is due 
content of consciousness at all, since we know the latter 
only as with content as we know reflection in a mirror only 
as with objects before it for reflection. But now again, 
consciousness due to the impact of something mechanical 
on something, is consciousness preceded, of course, by that 
something making the impact and on which the impact is 
made, and which, as preceding, is itself the thing of primacy 
and transcendency, and not consciousness that is such, 
which itself then obtains only as a development, and as 
only a development then only as an aftermath." 

The most primary movement of the Absolute Reality 
of which we have any knowledge, says Wheeler, is that 
centrifugal gyre by reason of which solar and stellar revo- 
lutions result. The centripetal, or return-stroke of this 
movement, with the ensuing impact upon itself, engenders 
life, mind, and consciousness. 2 These products are in- 

2 "I have sought to make evident that consciousness springs of the impact 
of the Absolute Reality on itself. Indeed, if I might be indulged in a certain 
distinction between, say, Absolute Being and Existent Being, that I may ex- 
press an idea, then I would say that the Absolute Reality's most primary move 
out of Absolute Being into Existent Being, or what is recognized as the mani- 
fest universe, is one of projection of itself in the centrifugal and return upon 
itself in the centripetal, coincident with which movement, worlds revolve 
around worlds and suns around suns; while synchronous with the return- 
stroke of that movement and impact upon itself, obtain in ascending order, 
existence, life, mind, consciousness. That is, everything within our knowledge 
takes its rise primarily in the mechanical consciousness. 

"Let me be understood about this. Every physician makes the distinction 
between the predisposing cause of disease, and the exciting cause. Now, in 
the impact of the Absolute Reality on itself, it is the mechanical of that Reality 
that, as exciting cause, making impact on what, as the predisposing cause, is 
not the mechanical of that Reality, that gives rise to the events of which I 
spoke, and to the event of consciousness, with the rest. Clearly, if this be so, 
then consciousness is not the primary thing, but the Absolute Reality, itself 
consciousless. With it is lodged, latently, both sorts of cause. Water freezes 
at 32° ; but the temperature can be carried lower without freezing if the water 
is not disturbed. But touch it with a stick, and instantly it congeals. The 
water, however, has no power to disturb itself; with it is not lodged the ex- 
citing cause but only the predisposing cause. But with the Absolute Reality 
is lodged the power and impulse to be its own exciting cause, that is, power 

to make impact on itself, which is its exciting cause to consciousness 

Moreover, if any well-nigh universal consciousness as above implied really ob- 
tain, it must yet be an aftermath of Existent Being, and no more conscious 
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capable of perceptual cognoscence save through the effi- 
ciencies of stimuli imparted by an external world, the inter- 
mediary and interpreting medium being neural and ceph- 
alic substance in living organisms, and without which inter- 
communication were impossible. But the Primordial Men- 
tal possesses within itself the capacity for consciousness 
unassisted from without. The mental of Kant and of all 
academic theorists is wholly of the former type. 

The brain, in its functionary capacity, is not the demi- 
urge of consciousness, nor can it properly be said to yield 
the content of consciousness : it merely determines its con- 
tent, such as it is. A content cannot be conceived as con- 
scious, much less as self-conscious. Since consciousness 
can know only its content, that supposititious self back of 
consciousness, in order to become known, must become 
content, even though consciousness be reckoned a function 
or attribute of that assumed entity. 3 

Furthermore, consciousness, by the same token, cannot 
cognize itself. Some image, evoked by imagination, must 
pose as a symbol of it. But this symbol is neither conscious 
nor self-conscious : it is simply consciousness, Dr. Wheeler 
declares, "holding a lifeless picture of itself upon its lap." 
To the exploitation of this idea our author has devoted an 

subjectively of anything going on within Existent Being than are we conscious 
of the bones, nerves, blood-corpuscles, and goings-on within our physical bodies." 

— From a personal letter. 

3 This idea is presented in the following quotation, which also affords an 
example of the verbal spirality and indirectness with which Wheeler worms 
his way through a thought: "There can be no self-consciousness of a thing 
not, itself, conscious. But, if there can be no self-consciousness of a thing not 
itself, conscious, or until it is conscious, then, once it is conscious, there can 
be no self-consciousness but of what was in the consciousness of the thing 
simply conscious. And, as what was in the consciousness of the latter or the 
conscious self, the self not consciousness itself, yet, however, that something 
having consciousness or being conscious, was nothing of consciousness of that 
self (or it would be already self-conscious) nothing of that self, even, much 
less of that self as such, than in the any self-consciousness as of such conscious 
self, there could be nothing either of consciousness of that self as such, nor, 
even of what was that self merely. That is, the self as something distinct from 
consciousness, not being in the consciousness of the conscious self, would be 
utterly beyond the reach of any act of self-consciousness." 

— Autobiography of the I or Ego, pp. 19-20. 
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ingenious volume entitled: The Autobiography of the I or 
Ego. This work was editorially reviewed some months ago 
in The Open Court. It is an iconoclastic attack, as stated 
above, upon our most intimate and persistent concept, that 
of our being self-conscious egos. 

Actors, simulating others, and certain types of insane 
persons, losing the individuality of their personalities, and, 
therefore, the identities of their metaphysical egos, assume 
the identities of other personalities, and are invested ap- 
parently with new ego-natures and mentalities. Thus the 
ego seems to be a mutable and protean thing, attaching 
itself to any personage fancy may present with sufficient 
vividness, or disappearing wholly during moments of in- 
tense mental concentration or physical exertion. Perhaps 
in some phases of insanity and in early childhood, the very 
sense of being an ego-creature is lacking, and the phantas- 
magoria of mental states becomes an independent and not 
an individual experience. 

Thus consciousness might overleap the bounds of the 
ego-self and become a free, cosmic, non-personal and un- 
circumscribed experience. Some such attitude as this toward 
the All may be the basis of the Vedantic solipsism involved 
in the formula: Brahma-atman-aikyam, the identity or 
unity of all selfhoods with the infinite and absolute Brahm. 
What but something of this nature is the Kantian "Uni- 
versal Consciousness" (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt) ? 

But Wheeler's Primordial Mental is consciousless, yet 
thrilled into unrest by an urge toward self-realization, 
which culminates, so far as we know, in the mind of man, 
whose furthest reach toward self-consciousness, even yet, 
is only a delusive concept, a figment of fancy which is con- 
ceived by the real thinker as conscious and even self-con- 
scious. 4 For this thinker is not the object seen, as supposed, 

4 "We do not know with absolute knowledge," says Wheeler, "that there 
is a thinker behind thinking. . . .but that thinking is its own thinker, that think- 
ing is thinker thinking, or that thought is itself thinker thinking, is quite a 
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in the critical moment of self-consciousness. That pro- 
jection of the thinker which results in the concept or idea 
of a self as contradistinguished from the not-self becomes 
the thought-object of consciousness, subject and object thus 
delusively merging or identifying. 

Wheeler in his attempt to exploit that presumptive 
entity, that psychic Achilles in his tent, back of the idea or 
concept of self, there is employed largely the terminology 
of Buddhistic psychology. It is not an entelechy or unitary, 
indiscerptible being, but rather "a group of qualities, hav- 
ing no existence independent of the mind," and dependent 
for the integrity of its composition upon the containing vital 
organism. The thinker is perhaps only a set of conditions 
developed in vital organization, and through which some 
of the fathomless potentialities inherent in matter manifest 
themselves in mental phenomena, and of which awareness 
may be reckoned a response to Reality's urge toward self- 
realization. What and how the thinker thinks is unques- 
tionably referable to the structural and essential character 
of brain and nerve tissue. 

As to the origin of the ego-concept, Wheeler seems to 
assign it to nothing more substantial than the recognition 
of the brain as a haunting presence which, in a nondescript 
manner, develops in consciousness an indefinite image, 
entertained conceptually as our ego. The brain is, indeed, 
the only internal organ impinging with sufficient intimacy 
upon the functional field of consciousness to impart a 
direct stimulus. For the existence of all other organs of 

little too much for our minds to grasp. It is as inconceivable by us as acting 
without an actor, or motion without a thing in motion." Assuming there is a 
thinker distinct from thought, what happens in the supposed experience of 
self-realization or self-consciousness is this: "There is the thought-subject as 
well as the thought-object; and the thought-subject thought-conscious and self- 
conscious. In other words, there is the thinker thinking the subject, and then 
thinking that thought-subject conscious and self-conscious ; exactly as McCready, 
the actor, lost in the idea of himself as King John, thinks first, in logical order, 
the King of his imagination, then thinks that creature of his thought conscious 
and self-conscious, as he must be if beside himself thinking himself that crea- 
ture." 
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the body indirect testimony must be adduced ; that is, they 
are purely of objective character, while the brain is, in a 
sense, semi-subjective. Indeed, Wheeler actually attributes 
to the cephalic substance a mental consistency, for he says : 
"The brain must be something mental, as it is absolutely 
unthinkable that that which should be so correlated with 
mind should not be itself something mental, even if yet 
nothing of mind or consciousness." 

Thus brain-matter seems to partake of two natures. 
Its marvelous radio-activity, functioning inward, creates 
the pageantries of mental states ; functioning outward with 
its neural tentacles, it receives and transmits sensorial ma- 
terial in vibratory symbols from an outlying world. As 
to the transmission and transmutation of these sensorial 
data from the substratum of mind into their specific forms 
amid the content of consciousness, Wheeler has much to 
say. Indeed this matter forms the crux of his attack upon 
the metaphysics of Kant. 

Wheeler's attitude toward that "scandal of the uni- 
verse," the problem of evil, presents a suggestion of Fatal- 
ism, though high ethical ideals characterize all his thought. 
His metaphysics of the ethical may, perhaps, be formulated 
as follows : What exists primordially and permanently ex- 
ists necessarily, with all its involutions and capacity for 
evolving. The aboriginal Mental is without consciousness 
of the type known to human thought. If there exists a uni- 
versal awareness as related to that which is perceived as 
the physical, this can have no cognoscence of what may be 
termed the subjective activities of the cosmos, any more 
than we cognize the functionings of our own vital organs. 
Neither could such a pervasive consciousness be, in any 
wise, responsible for what obtained before it in the uncon- 
scious Primordial Mental any more than our consciousness 
is responsible for the structural conformations and inter- 
relations of our internal organs. 
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To such a consciousness the relationships and adjust- 
ments of the cosmic parts would not become a matter ratio- 
cinated as good or evil; rather would all be good, or a 
subject of indifference. It is man's reading into the nexus 
of being the fiction of a universal or infinite personality 
endowed with qualities existent only as evolved human con- 
cepts that gives rise to the problem of evil. 5 

The polemic, A Critique of Pure Kant, is an elaborate 
declaration that, despite the imperfections of the mechan- 
icality of perception, "we never come so near the Absolute 
Reality, certainly never so primarily and directly near, as 
we do in sensuous experience. No thinking can bring us 
so near." The interpretation which he adopts of the Kant- 
ian system as it relates to the outer world, is summarized 
as follows : "What does a man see when he looks, or rather 
what perceive when he perceives ? Is it what primarily he 
aims at, or something short of it ? According to Kant we 
perceive, indeed, in the direction of an outlying world 
which he dogmatically assumes and affirms to exist," but 
with which we fail to connect in any direct contiguity. 
"We perceive in the direction of such world, but perceive 
only its effects upon the mind, and nothing of that world 
itself: — or no, perceive not even those effects upon the 
mind, but only the mind's effects on those effects ; which is 
to perceive, in fact, not quite those effects on the mind, 
even." 

The doctrine of the phenomenality of our world, and 
not that of the possibility of knowledge independent of sen- 

5 "Every theist acknowledges the principle, if I may so call it, of some- 
thing's obtaining of necessity, and claims it for his Being of God, who, if not 
originating Himself, nor anything originating Him, must obtain of necessity. 
The only difference between the theist and myself is that he maintains that 
his Being of God obtains of necessity, and I that it is the universe that does. 

"But again, if the universe obtains of necessity, then nothing in it obtains 
of aboriginal intent. And now notice that this accords perfectly with the uni- 
verse as an evolution, which, as making mind and consciousness a develop- 
ment, debars anything like intent in the beginning. And with no goodness or 
anything else in intent in the universe, there is left only goodness or such in 
effect." — From a personal letter. 
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suous experience, says Wheeler, constitutes the essence 
of Kant's transcendental Esthetic and Metaphysic. "In 
Kant's time, as well as in all time before him, the well-nigh 
universal conviction was a snap creation .... Even to-day," 
says our bellicose author, "the academic hierarchy at the 
centers of learning, in their deadly Bourbonism, go right 
on discoursing metaphysics in terms of a snap, or fiat crea- 
tion." The primacy and transcendency of conscious mind 
are arbitrarily assumed, and averred to be interrelated with 
a universal intelligence. A priori intuition implies it, and 
yet the validity of consciousness is questioned or repudiated. 
The existence of an outside world was regarded by Kant, 
especially in his latter years, as probable; but between it 
and consciousness he interposed the buffer of phenom- 
enality. 

If doubt exists as to the validity of perception, as an 
interpreter of the external, why assume that this conscious 
principle, glancing inward, interprets with any more exact- 
ness the subjective phenomena? An intuitional or a priori 
deliverance may be quite as misleading, albeit quite as 
sincere, as is the eye's message that the sun moves in the 
heavens, and that the grass is green at our feet. It has 
been Wheeler's chief endeavor to discover and dissolve the 
fundamental illusions of the understanding, which are old 
as apperception, and as persistent as is the delusion of the 
sun's motion. Thus he attacks our concept of the ego, our 
illusion as to self-consciousness, and other errors of intui- 
tion and understanding. 

No philosophy, says Wheeler, can stand permanently 
upon any less a foundation than that of the three primary 
facts of consciousness: recognition of an outlying world 
absolute, sensuously perceptible; awareness of our own 
existence; and the additional recognition of the existence 
of other minds than our own. Yet never in the history 
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of speculation has a philosopher based his system upon all 
these primary facts. 

Physical demonstrations of the existence of an outside 
world, and our veritable perception thereof, are essayed by 
Wheeler. Time and space are likewise regarded as enti- 
ties, and not forms of the sensibility or conception. "These 
innate a priori forms, conceptions or what not are no more 
necessary conditions of cognition, no more a subjective 
necessity of it, than they are of a glass mirror that it should 
cognosce objects in order to reflect them. . . . Not finding 
time and space 'given' in the sensations, Kant sets himself 
the task of discovering them elsewhere. . . . He does not, 
as he expected, find the eggs in the hennery, and so is 
warranted, he thinks, in assuming them laid in a tree-top 
by a crow." Not finding them in the sensations, he arbi- 
trarily, and without valid logical process, relegates them 
to the sensibility. 

Of sensibility Wheeler says it is a faculty, not an 
activity ; but "an intuition, a priori or any other is an activ- 
ity, a form of perceiving. And so when Kant says, space, 
for example, is a form of the sensibility, and in the same 
breath that it is an intuition, he contradicts himself." Sensi- 
bility is but the potentiality of which sensation is the kinetic 
exponent. If the concepts space and time lay in the sensi- 
bility only "as a symphony in an orchestra, how should 
we have advance notice of their being there? and, indeed, 
what need of an a priori divining of space and time in the 
sensibility in advance of their obtaining in actuality in the 
sensations ?" 

There is implicit in Kant's doctrine of the a priori the 
assumption that as mind is it always has been since its 
"creation" — a complete, unitary faculty — an entelechy — 
a thing of primordial perfection — a Minerva sprung from 
the head of Jove. Let there be Mind! And there was 
Mind — so complete, so furnished that it can forestall the 
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functional yieldings of all developing faculty, all sensuous 
deliverances, all products of the toilsomely logical activities 
of the understanding. But the fruit does not determine 
the character of the flower and the leaf. "Why then," asks 
Wheeler, "should we expect the faculty for entertaining 
things as such, or as abstractions, the faculty, namely, of 
the understanding, before it exists to meddlesomely inter- 
fere and determine the nature and functioning of the fac- 
ulty for sensations, the faculty, namely, of the sensibility?" 
For here the concept is assumed to exist before the sensuous 
experience that creates it. 

One of Kant's interpreters is quoted by Wheeler as 
saying, "Space is not an object of sense, but a fundamental 
conception that makes external /^rception possible." Then, 
says Wheeler, "the flea and the fly have no external per- 
ception unless they are endowed with one of the highest 
faculties of the mind, the power to entertain concepts. But 
they have external perception, and have it in space and 
time ; not as things conceived, but as things primarily real- 
ized and perceived, whether subsequently conceived or not." 

This in part constitutes Wheeler's account of the abso- 
luteness of time and space, and the identification of these 
with the conditions logically and physically demanded for 
the existence of that external world which Kant, in com- 
mon with all rational minds, believed to exist. 

In like manner Wheeler has applied his catalytic Mind- 
not-aboriginal in efforts to disintegrate and destroy the 
logical integrity of all idealistic theories. 

Charles Alva Lane. 
Alliance, Ohio. 



